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A SERMON. 


2 THESSALONIANS ii. 7. 


‘‘For the mystery of iniquity doth already work. Only he who 
now letteth, will let, until he be taken out of the way.” 


I HAVE not chosen this passage of Scripture with a 
wish to derive from it an argument against any 
particular class of Christians. I do not think the 
interpretation of it easy, or the application clear. 
The expressions in the above chapter are, indeed, 
singularly applicable to the Roman Catholic religion ; 
but the epithets are general,—and may refer to 
another state of things,—to some enemies or obstacles 
to the Christian truth, which have not yet appeared. 
However, the words which I have above read, are 
appropriate to the design of my present discourse.-—— 
“ Let” is a Saxon word, of which the meaning is 
“to hinder.” The plainer version, therefore, would 
be, “the mystery of iniquity doth already work : 
only, he who now hindereth, will hinder, until he 
be taken out of the way.” My brethren, in a free 
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country, it is the duty of every member of the 
commonwealth to take an interest in, and to form an 
opinion upon, all public measures and events which 
affect the welfare of the community. It is mean-~ 
ness not to do so. Such as act otherwise have a 
selfishness which makes them unworthy of the 
privileges which they possess. In like manner, they, 
who, by their education and profession, are spiritual 
teachers and guides, ought to instruct, exhort, and 
warn the people on every important occasion. With 
this impression I offer my remarks on the present 
crisis. The subject extends so far, in several 
directions, that, to do it justice, would require a 
volume rather than a sermon. All I can accomplish 
will be to state a few facts, and to make some gene- 
ral observations, which may serve as materials for 
reflection, and help those, in coming to a just con- 
clusion, who have not such opportunities of reading 
as others have. There are two modes by which we 
form our religious opinions; by the exercise of our 
own understandings, or by submission to the autho- 
rity of others. The former is freedom of conscience; 
the latter, mental slavery. It is evident, therefore, 
that Popery is an ecclesiastical tyranny, It was 
framed by a gradual corruption of the doctrines and 
discipline of the earliest ages; and it established 
itself, for many centuries, throughout Christendom. 
The Pope is a spiritual despot: his legates, cardinals, 
bishops, priests, are an army of ecclesiastical officers 
and soldiers bound to execute his spiritual mandates: 
and where they could, they have sought the aid of 
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secular power to enforce obedience. Like other 
kinds of slavery, it is injurious to both parties. The 
slave is degraded, and the master is troubled by his 
own passions and vices: and of all modes of servi- 
tude, that is the worst which fetters the mind; which 
puts chains upon the noblest faculty of man; which 
forbids its exercise upon the most interesting of all 
subjects.—It is observable, also, that the ecclesi- 
astical despot has a great advantage over the 
political one. I have never read of a king who 
imagined that his power and cruelty could extend » 
beyond the present state : death releases his victims : 
the oppressed and the oppressor lie down together, 
and are at rest, in the grave. But the religious 
tyrant causes his subject to tremble at his rod much 
farther. He tells him that to the penalties of dis- 
obedience in this life will be added the torments of 
that which is eternal. He teaches him to believe 
that, without a right faith and priestly absolution, 
there can be no hope of forgiveness and eternal 
salvation ; and that the prayers of the consecrated 
clergy have an efficacy to: increase his happiness, or 
diminish his sufferings after he has passed into the 
land of spirits. A mind thus darkened by ignorance 
and paralysed by terror, is in a pitiable condition. It 
is stupified: it has lost the use of its best faculties : 
it is dead to the love of truth. And, as truth and 
virtue, knowledge and freedom, are intimately allied, 
this system has a fatal effect upon the political and 
moral condition of the world.—These are admitted 
prineiples, which I have not time further to illustrate. 
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It may be said, This is but the statement of a 
theory ; what is it in practice? _I would not speak 
too strongly concerning the religious creed of a large 
part of the world—which was the faith of our fore- 
fathers—which is still embraced by millions of our 
fellow-subjects; but my earnest convictions oblige 
me to say, that the Popish doctrine and worship is 
a lamentable and wonderful delusion, and that it has 
been, and still is, a great calamity to mankind. Of 
course, the strictest rule must sometimes be modified 
and bend to circumstances: it will assume different 
attitudes in the various provinces of its empire. 
The Pope’s influence is not so imperious in France 
and Belgium, as it is in Portugal, Spain, and Naples. 
It was mitigated in England by the wisdom and 
vigour of some of our kings, and by that innate 
and indomitable independence of spirit which 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race. Yet its temper 
and tendency were ever the same, and always 
mischievous in proportion to their prevalence. I 
speak, of course, as to its influence upon reli- 
gion: in some other things,—painting, music, 
scuipture, architecture,—its effect was powerful 
in promoting their cultivation, because these were 
not forbidden pursuits. Yet it would not, per- 
haps, have rendered this service to mankind, 
had it not sagaciously contrived to employ these 
noble arts in the furtherance of its designs. Where- 
ever their religion has predominated, it has been un- 
friendly to the political as well as the religious freedom 
of man; and all modern establishments are more or 
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less corrupt, in proportion as they ‘retain a less or a 
greater portion of the nature of the source from 
which they have sprung. Further :—From several 
causes, the numbers and influence of the Papists 
have been increasing for some years. Too many 
facts are before us to leave this doubtful. I have, 
for a considerable time past, occasionally alluded in 
my public addresses to this feature of the age. Some- 
times, my friends have ventured to tell me, that I 
seemed to have an unreasonable alarm upon this 
subject. Events have, I think, proved that my fears 
were not without some foundation. For a long time 
past, there has been a manifest wish, in many of the 
clergy, to resume the ceremonies, and to revive the 
doctrines, and above all, the spirit of past ages. The 
study of ecclesiastical antiquities, the fondness for 
architectural decorations, the restoration of postures 
and rites, which the good sense of the people had 
rendered obsolete, and the re-publication of forgotten 
superstitious tracts—have all had for their object 
the introduction of Popery, or of that which closely 
resembles it. The Tractarians have sounded the 
. praises and re-printed the works of Laub, whom our 
forefathers did not much admire. Thus, in every 
way, by boldness or by stealth, by secret influence or 
open declarations, they have been seeking to prepare 
the public mind for a return to the opinions and the 
worship of former times. The Reformation, by these 
writers, has been sometimes called an error; at 
others, a great calamity. I have a strong suspicion 
that we have lately had Jesuits serving in our churches 
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in Protestant gowns. Some years since, I had a con- 
versation in a railway carriage, with two intelligent 
Catholic priests. When they were leaving, one of 
them said, “ Well, Sir, in spite of all you have told~ 
us, you will find that England, in a few years, will 
become one of the strongest bulwarks of the Catholic 
Church, for the disease,” (or, the wound, as, I think, 
they expressed it,) “has touched the heart.” I did 
not understand this, which was explained to mean 
that the change had begun at Oxford. I was pain- 
fully reminded of this interview in the neighbourhood 
of that University, lately, where I was informed by 
a member of the Church of England, that almost all 
the studious, serious, and best-conducted young men 
in the colleges, are infected with the principles of 
Puseyism.—Prayers have been offered in the Catholic 
churches for the conversion of the English . nation, 
and thanksgivings for the progress which has been 
made towards the accomplishment of it. Some of 
our Bishops have encouraged these innovations; and 
I have often thought it wonderful that the Protestant 
hearers have never thought it right, publicly to lift 
up their voices against these antiquated customs. 
They have ventured, occasionally, to whisper some 
disapprobation ; but, for the most part, they have 
appeared to stand in awe of the clergy. We have 
scarcely had any open manifestation of the sentiments 
of the laity, till the letter of the Prime Minister. The 
conduct of some of the Bishops, the silence of the 
Church, the ambiguity of the Prayer-book, and the 
ignorance of the people, have encouraged the aggres- 
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sion of which we now complain. The Pope and his 
cardinals have been induced to parcel us out into 
territorial and spiritual provinces, with ecclesiastical 
superiors to take care of our souls, as if they were 
in danger, wanting the instruction and benediction 
of his Holiness. 

I shall extract some sentences from his Apostolic 
Letter, or Bull, and make a few remarks in illustration 
of it. The document says, 


‘“* For this reason, considering, as a whole, the state of Catholicism 
in England; reflecting upon the considerable number of Catholics, 
which keep increasing; remarking that, every day, the obstacles are 
falling off which stood in the way of the extension of the Catholic 
religion, we have thought that the time was come when the form of 
the Ecclesiastical government should be resumed in England, such as it 
exists in other nations. We have thought that, by the progress of 
time and things, it was no longer necessary to have the English 
Catholics governed by Vicars Apostolical; but, on the contrary, that 
the changes which had already been made, necessitated the ordinary 
episcopal form of government.” 


Is it not probable that the treachery and folly 
which have prevailed in our Church has encouraged 
the Pope to use this language -—Again : 


‘““ We have besought the assistance of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Mother of Gon, and of the Saints, whose virtues have made 
England illustrious, that they would deign to obtain, by their inter- 
cession with Gop, the happy success of this enterprise.” 


You see, his Holiness considers the present mea- 
sure as part of an enterprise; that is, of an attempt 
to re-convert the British nation to his faith and in- 
fluence. I will not say all that I think concerning 
the opinions of so considerable a number of our fel- 
low-subjects and fellow-christians ; but it is strange 
to our Protestant and vain-glorious ears, to be told 
that it is the Virgin Mary, the Mother of Gop, and 
the Saints, whose virtues have made England illus- 
B 
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trious, and whose intercession, if they should deign 
to grant it, will be the means of reclaiming us all 
to the doctrines above-mentioned. Again: 


“Thus in the very flourishing kingdom of England, there will 
be one single ecclesiastical province, with one Archbishop and 
twelve suffragans, whose zeal and pastoral labours will, we hope, 
by the grace of Gop, bring new and daily increase to the power of 
Catholicism. For this reason, we reserve to ourselves and successors 
the right to divide this province into several; and to increase the 
number of its bishoprics, as new ones may be required; and, in 
general, to settle their boundaries, as it may appear meet before the 
Lord.” 


This is somewhat presumptuous language in one 
who sometimes styles himself “the servant of ser- 
vants,” and washes the feet of beggars. It certainly 
seems to be written upon the supposition that we 
have no ecclesiastical government, and no Queen 
whose inclinations are deserving of notice—Again : 


“The power of governing the universal Church, entrusted by our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the Roman Pontiff, in the person of St. Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, has maintained for centuries, in the Apos- 
tolical See, the admirable solicitude with which it watches over the 
welfare of the Catholic religion in all the earth, and provides with 
zeal for its progress. Thus has been accomplished the design of 
its divine founder, who, by establishing a chief, has, in its profound 
wisdom, insured the safety of the Church unto the uttermost time. 
The effect of this solicitude has been felt in most nations: and 
amongst these, in the noble kingdom of England.” 


These are great pretensions; yet it may be re- 
marked, that if the successors of St. Peter had been 
a little more attentive to the interests of their sub- 
jects nearer home, it might have been more beneficial 
to their people and to the world. All travellers 
agree in reporting that the worst governed states in 
Kurope are the territories which have the misfortune 
to be under the sceptre of the Pope and his scarlet 
Cardinals. Moreover, he has so lost his personal 
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authority in his own capital, that he is only main 
tained upon his throne by the presence of a foreign 
army.—His Holiness proceeds :— 


“The effect of their solicitude has been felt in most nations, and 
among these is the noble Kingdom of England.” 


Yes, indeed! It was felt in France, on the 24th 
of August, 1572. Kivery one has read with horror, 
the account of the Bartholomew massacre, which 
began in Paris at midnight, and raged with fury in all 
the provinces of that Kingdom. Thirty thousand 
Protestants are said to have been assassinated. With 
reference to that event, I quote from a respectable 
historian :*— 


“‘'That the Court of Rome countenanced this persecution of the 
Protestants, and even scrupled no measures whatever to promote it, 
was sufficiently evident before this catastrophe. And, when the 
news of this massacre arrived at Rome, it occasioned the most ex- 
cessive joy. The letter of the Pope’s Nuncio at the Court of France, 
on the subject, was read in an Assembly of Cardinals on the 6th of 
September, informing them that the scheme was projected by the 
King; and it was immediately resolved that the Pope, accompanied 
by the Cardinals, should go to the Church of St. Mary, to give Gop 
thanks, in the most solemn manner, for the singular favour which He 
had shown to the Holy See, and to all Christendom: and that, on 
the Monday following, a solemn Mass should be performed on the 
occasion, when the Pope and the Cardinals should attend, and that an 
universal Jubilee should be published. In the evening, the guns 
of St. Angelo were fired; and bonfires were made in all the streets. 
In short, nothing was omitted that was usual, on occasions of the 
greatest victory, and the most signal advantage to the Holy See. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine, who was then at Rome, was so trans- 
ported with joy, that he gave a thousand crowns of gold to the person 
who brought him the news.” 


My hearers, only think—a thousand crowns of 
gold for the news of, perhaps, take it altogether, the 
most atrocious crime that history records! These 
are awful facts, and, for the credit of our common 


* Priestley’s Church History, Vol. vi. p. 119. 
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nature, might be well consigned to oblivion. But 
this spirit was exhibited, and this wickedness perpe- 
trated, by a Power which claims to be infallible—by 
a Church which openly avows that it can never re- 
pent, never alter. 

The language of the Pope’s letter was followed 
by some indiscreet expressions of the new Cardinal 


and others; such as: 


“That England was now restored to its proper orbit in the eccle- 
siastical firmament, from which its light had long vanished, and 
begins anew its course around the centre of unity, the source of 
jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour. How wonderfully all this has 
been brought about: how clearly the hand of Gop has been shown 
in every step, we have not, now, leisure to relate.” 


Again, Dr. Wiseman says: 


‘Rome has more than spoken: she has spoken and acted. She 
has again divided our land into dioceses, and has placed over each a 
pastor, to whom all baptised persons, without exception, within that 
district, are openly commanded to submit themselves, in all eccle- 
siastical matters, under pain of damnation; and the Anglican Nees, 
those ghosts of realities, long passed away, are utterly ignored.” 


This bold language clearly indicates that. some- 
thing has occurred which has given the Catholic 
rulers a greater hope of making an impression upon 
the population of this Kingdom. Some persons, no 
doubt, exaggerate the danger. On the other hand, 
it is, indeed, not to be despised. It is easy to rail 
at, and to ridicule the Catholic rites, and, as we 
think, to confute their doctrines. This may be true: 
yet we must consider that there never was a system 
of religion so subtilely and sagaciously adapted to the 
infirmities, the passions, and even the vices of 
humanity. It founded a spiritual empire which has 
endured for a thousand years. It accommodates itself 
to every age and station: it is audacious or in- 
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sinuating according to circumstances. It excites the 
imagination, gratifies the senses, consoles, while it 
deludes, the heart by its rites of confession and ab- 
solution. It intrudes into every act of private and 
social life, from the cradle to the grave. It gives 
the comfort of supposed sanctity, and assures 
pardon, to the greatest sinners. It has always, 
when thought necessary, enforced its doctrine, and 
extended its dominion, by fraud or by cruelty—all 
this may be proved by history. To those who look 
upon the existing state of things without apprehen- 
sion, | would say, Look at what has taken place in 
many parts of this country, and even in this town. 
Can you have much reliance upon the intelligence 
and sound minds of the people? I confess that I 
have a very moderate degree of confidence in them, 
either in the higher or the lower classes. The one 
are as much led astray by interest and pride, as the 
other by ignorance and fear. Take away the loaves 
and the fishes, and thousands would begin their jour- 
ney towards Rome to-morrow. A religion, like the 
Catholic, takes them by, their weak and blind side. 
Those that have little reason are pleased to learn 
that the use of the understanding is not required ; 
a pompous, gorgeous ceremonial impresses their 
senses; makes them fancy that they have been per- 
forming acts of devotion, while they have been only 
listening to the chant and the organ, and looking at 
the flowers and the images, and the murmurs, and 
postures of the temple, and its Priests. Why, we 
have had, in this very town, a Church Service almost 
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the same as if St. Margaret’s were a Popish chapel. 
And how has it been received? Hundreds, almost 
thousands, have been captivated by it. The simple 
minds of the multitude, (including rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated,) have been led astray ; 
and I have little doubt that many of the pulpits in 
this country have been occupied, for some time past, 
by those who have been Catholics in heart, if not 
real Jesuits, while they have worn the Protestant 
vestments. They have remained in connection with 
the Church so long as they thought their influence 
favourable to the promotion of Catholic principles, 
and then have put off their disguise, and entered 
into the Romish Church. You may say, This is an 
uncandid observation: a serious charge against re- 
spectable individuals. Yet I do not say it in haste. 
I have read and reflected much on these subjects. 
It was a maxim with too many of the early Fathers, 
that deception and fraud were excusable, and even 
commendable, if the truth appeared to be advanced 
thereby; and the order of the Jesuits, in these 
modern ages, have adopted this sentiment, and prac- 
tised it, with a sagacity and effect, with an amount 
of learning and intellect, which many of the Fathers 
had not. I wish a single address would permit me 
to say more concerning this ecclesiastical company, 
whose ramifications once extended into every quarter 
of the earth, and are even now widely diffused. But 
. I will give a specimen or two of their mischievous 
casuistry and subtlety. My authority is the cele- 
brated PascaL, himself a Catholic, and one of the 
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brightest ornaments of his Chureh. In the Sixth of 


his “Provincial Letters,” he thus describes the 
Jesuits :— 


“By their obliging and accommodating conduct they stretch out 
their arms to every body. If there come to them one who is re- 
solved to restore a property that he has unjustly acquired, you need 
not fear that they will dissuade him from so doing. Not so; on the 
contrary, they will praise, and confirm him in his resolution. If 
another come, who seeks absolution without restitution, the case 
must be difficult indeed, if they do not furnish him with the means 
of so doing.”’ 


Again— 

‘When the first Jesuit Missionaries went to India and China, 
and found that a crucified God was treated as a folly, [their ob- 
jection was excusable] they suppressed the scandal of the Cross, and 
only preached Jesus Christ as glorious, not suffering: and they per- 
mitted their disciples to practise idolatry by this ingenious invention : 
they allowed them to conceal under their clothes an image of Christ, 


to which they taught them to direct mentally the adorations which 
they publicly offered to the idol.” 


The same author says :-— 


“For example, Pope Gregory XIV. has declared that assassins 
are unworthy of enjoying the privilege of an asylum in the churches, 
and that they ought to be torn from them. The Jesuits evade the 
the Bull of the Pope thus :—By the word assassin, they say, we are 
to understand those who have received money to kill treacherously ; 
but those who kill without any reward, only to oblige their friends, 
are not to be called assassins.” 


Once more: he explains the conduct of their 


learned body thus :— 


“The Gospel says, ‘Give alms of your superfluity.’ These 
are the words of a Jesuit Doctor; what portion of the goods of 
this world men keep to raise their condition, and that of their 
relations, is not to be called superfluity; and for that reason, we 
shall scarcely ever find any abundance among the people of the 
world: not even among kings.’”’’ 


These doctrines are offensive to our Protestant 
ears. I have mentioned them because they have pro- 
ceeded from a Society of prodigious influence ; froma 
Church which forbids all reform ; which lays claim to 
Apostolic origin, purity, and truth. Our ancestors, 
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some centuries since, were convinced of the errors, 
and had suffered from the violence, of Popery. And 
to be persuaded of the tendency and aim of what 
is going on in our churches under the name of 
Puseyism, recollect, that, in order to wean the minds 
of the people from the old forms of religious service, 
repeated orders were issued by the rulers in those 
times, for the removal of all such furniture and 
decorations of the churches as belonged to the 
Popish mode of worship; the continuance of which 
reminded the people of the ceremonies to which 
they had been accustomed, and from which it was 
sought to withdraw them. The chanting, the rood- 
loft—the images and the pictures—the holy-water— 
the sedilia—the confessionals—the crucifix, were 
taken away. The service was directed to be more 
simple. In general, everything was done which, it 
was supposed, might be safely done, to make the 
people forget their old religious customs. This plan 
was successful. It showed a correct knowledge of 
human nature. It has, also, been left upon record 
by some eminent persons, that they would have gone 
further in the path of reformation, if the temper of 
the times had permitted. They left some things 
which they did not approve, because they feared to 
offend too deeply the prejudices of the multitude. 
The Dissenters were not satisfied with these altera- 
tions. They wished to go still further: striving to 
restore the worship to what they thought was the 
practice of the apostolic age. Well! what has been 
the design and the practice of many in our churches, 
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for some years past? Has it not “been to reverse 
what our forefathers did? to restore those orna- 
ments, those postures, confessions, lights, ceremonies, 
which they “went through fire and through water,” 
endured many sufferings, and, sometimes, laid 
down ‘their lives to put out of the Church? 
It is undeniable that the object has been to 
bring the people back to the feelings, the rites, 
the modes of worship, of the olden times. To a 
considerable extent these means have been suc- 
cessful; bearing testimony to the wise foresight of 
the early reformers. 

I have, now, perhaps, spoken sufficiently con- 
cerning the nature of Popery, and the danger of the 
present crisis. I have not disguised the one, or the 
other. But I must confess that my apprehensions 
are excited not so much by this insolent movement 
on the part of the Papal power, as by the position 
of ecclesiastical matters in our Protestant Church 
to which I have alluded. The Papal measure, I 
suppose, is not illegal, though insidious, and it 
would be harmless, were it not for the circumstances 
above described. In America, the Catholics have 
Bishops with territorial titles, and they will soon 
possess a Cardinal, if they have not one already. 
These Bishops have been appointed by the Pope, who 
upon their principles, can alone do so. The repub- 
licans have no National Church to defend the true 
faith, as we have; and they have felt no offence at 
the Catholic arrangements. They are not alarmed, 
all sects are treated with a wise impartiality: un- 
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limited religious liberty affords them entire security. 
Why should it not be so here? We need have no 
fear of the progress of the Catholic religion were it 
not for the corruptions of our Church, which has - 
too long been indifferent, or hostile, to everything 
that has had reform and the public good for its ob- 
ject. We boast, and justly, of many beneficial mea- 
sures in our times. Where is the one measure in 
which our Ecclesiastical Establishment has taken the 
lead? in which they have used their great influence 
on the side of the people against the aristocracy and 
the government? They have at last, silently, and 
often reluctantly, assented; seldom till resistance 
was vain. There are, of course, eminent individuals 
who must be excepted; but this censure is, I am 
persuaded, founded on truth. And I have little 
doubt that a knowledge of the unpopularity of our 
Church has been one cause of the attempt which 
has been made to strengthen the Catholic hierarchy. 
Reliance has been placed, I hope vainly, upon an 
alienation of the public mind, supposed to be more 
deep and general than it proves to be. It appears 
to me that the Pope has been too hasty in his pro- 
ceedings. If he had allowed the leaven of Catho- 
licism to work a few more years in the midst of us, 
the danger would have been much greater. This 
sentiment is well expressed by the Bishop of 


London :— 

‘* After all, am much inclined to believe that, in having recourse 
to this extreme measure, the Court of Rome has been ill-advised, as 
regards the extension of its influence in this country, and that it has 
taken a false step. That step will, I am convinced, tend to. 
strengthen the Protestant feelings of the people at large, and will 
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cause some persous to hesitate and draw back, who are disposed to 
make concessions to Rome, under a mistaken impression that she 
has abated somewhat of her ancient pretensions: and that a union of 
the two Churches might, possibly, be effected without the sacrifice 
of any fundamental principle. Hardly anything could more effectually 
dispel that illusion than the recent proceeding of the Roman 
Pontiff.” 

I have deemed it right thus to explain to you my 
views of the evil and danger of the Catholic religion, 
and of the nature of its recent encroachment; yet, 
for our comfort, I cannot help remarking, that the 
claim of infallibility must ultimately lead to its de- 
cline and overthrow. I have often suggested this to 
Catholic priests. I remember once, when visiting 
the Monastery on our Forest Hills, a monk kindly 
shewed me the chapel, in which I had just listened 
to their service. He opened the chest in which 
were deposited the artificial flowers and other orna- 
ments which, I was told, were reserved for great oc- 
casions. We were standing before the altar. I said 
to him, ‘Why do you not reform your Church ¢ 
You have many advantages, but you must introduce 
some improvements.’ He replied, ‘We require no 
change. What alterations would youhave? ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘we will begin with this lamp over my head. 
What is the use of that?’ ‘ Perhaps, said he, ‘ you 
are not aware of the design of it?’ I replied, ‘I 
suppose one idea is to pay homage to Christ, a 
portion of whose real body you imagine to have 
in that box there: another is, to signify to the faith- 
ful, that Jesus Christ is the light of the world. But 
could not the pure solar ray, which now shines up on 
us, answer that purpose as well, or better, than this- 
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dingy oil-light which you have stuck up there ? 
Depend upon it, such is the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the people; such the fondness of the rich” 
and the poor, the aristocracy and the commonalty, 
for a pompous ritual, demonstrated by the progress 
of Puseyite doctrines; and there is so much of 
Popish error and ceremony in our liturgy and rubric, 
that if you would but reform in some particulars, 
and adapt yourselves a little to the present times, I 
am not sure that you would not re-convert a large 
part of this nation. But if you will rigidly adhere 
to your old-maxims and forms, which you must do, 
or renounce the claim to infallibility ; in that case, 
it is impossible for you to recover your lost ground. 
You cannot stand against«the increasing freedom, 
intelligence, and spirit of the times.’ 

It has always been a satisfaction to me to hear 
the reply, that they cannot change : the Church was 
always right ; there was nothing that required altera- 
tion: for I am confident that, in time, the presump- 
tion which lies at the foundation of their system must 
lead to their downfall. 

I must yet remark, that it becomes us to 
speak with moderation, and some respect, of that 
Church which has prevailed in Christendom for more 
than a thousand years: which interested and consoled 
our forefathers: which re-introduced Christianity 
into this island—which founded our Universities, 
and many schools and charities. I have not time to 
speak particularly of these things. But as to their 
introduction of Christianity, some may think that 
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the sort of religion which they taught was scarcely 
better than the heathenism which it supplanted. 
They carried, also, Christianity to Mexico and Peru, 
to the disgrace of the Catholic faith, and the infinite 
calamity of those beautiful countries. They went 
with the crucifix before them, the image of the 
Virgin in one hand, and the inquisitor’s rack in the 
other; and it may reasonably be doubted, whether 
the poor Peruvians would not have been as happy, 
as virtuous, and as safe, if they had been left to bow 
down before the morning sun, as the image of the 
Great Spirit of the Universe. 

Their universities, schools, and hospitals justly 
claim our admiration. The Roman Church has, at 
all times, contained characters of the greatest ex- 
cellence : individuals eminent in learning and bene- 
volence. It is the same now. They can boast of 
names not to be surpassed in those qualities which 
do honour to our nature. At the same time, it must 
be considered that, whatever good in the Christian 
world was done during many ages, may be claimed 
by that religion, because there was no other. They 
trampled down every other. They would allow no 
competition., The question may be asked, When 
they had the world all to-themselves, did they do 
the good which they might and ought to have 
done ?—However, as to their learned and charitable 
endowments, let us give them the tribute of our ad 
miration, though it be to the disgrace of the English 
Church. The Protestants have seized upon the 
splendid endowments of the Universities, and shut 
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these gates of learning against all other sects, who 
have an equal right to their advantages. And many 
a school and charity has been abused and plundered 
since it came under the management of our re- 
formed aristocratic Church. Let us judge im- 
partially. I will ask any reasonable person, here 
present, which he thinks the worst—which is the 
most offensive in the sight of Gop or man—which 
the most worthy of indignation, Catholic mummery, 
or Protestant robbery :* 

I must now rapidly conclude my address, with 
suggesting those remedial measures which seem the 
most proper in the present circumstances. 

First,—Let not the spirit of persecution be re- 
vived. Let us not repent and repeal those measures 
of justice which have been granted to all Dissenters, 
and Catholics among the number. Far from it. 
If the recent appointments of the Papal power are 
not contrary to the laws—and I presume they are 
not—any attempt to restrain the Catholics from 
making full use of the privileges already conceded, 
would be much to be deplored. Coercion has been 
tried long enough to prove its folly. See what it 
has done in Ireland! No country has ever been 
blessed with so many persecuting statutes—none 
so utterly lost and ruined. I could not sign any 
petition which told the Queen that her temporal 
or ecclesiastical Supremacy is in any real danger. 
No insult was intended. The Roman Catholics have 
only changed the titles of their religious officers. 

* See Mr. Whiston’s pamphlet on Cathedral Trusts. 
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They had Vicars-Apostolic before. They have in- 
creased their number, and changed their names to 
Bishops. They have no more pecuniary or spiritual 
advantages than they had already: and they have 
taken the step of which we now complain, not out 
of disrespect to our Sovereign, but because they 
were almost invited to do so by the fatuity of our 
English Churchmen. It was admirably said by one 
of our enlightened noblemen (Lord Fitzwilliam), 
“If there be any remaining law, any obsolete clause 
in any statute, which in the least degree abridges 
their religious liberty, let them be repealed rather 
than adopt any hostile measure, and revive the spirit 
of bigotry.” There is no reason to fear for the cause 
of truth, if we contend with the weapons of justice 
and charity. 

Secondly,—The most effectual remedy will be 
the Instruction of the People. Inform—Educate ! 
Error and superstition, of all kinds, are founded in 
ignorance. They flourish m ignorance. They strike 
their root in ignorance. They hate the light: 
“ they will not come to the light that they may be 
reproved.” Let us contend for a National, Universal, 
Impartial plan of Education. With secular in- 
struction, let religious knowledge and doctrine be 
combined, as far as all sects can unite. The re- 
maining points may be supplied by the parents and 
ministers of the respective parties. This would be 
just: it is practicable: it is done, is doing, in Ire- 
land. Our present Ministry are favourable to such 
a scheme: nothing hinders but narrow or interested 
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prejudices. Let all the educational endowments be 
restored to their original purpose. This would re- 
move a great reproach from the Protestant [sta- 
blishment, and confer an incalculable blessing upon 
the people. If this cannot be accomplished, let the 
expense be defrayed by other means. It must be 
done if we would escape great confusion and danger. 

Thirdly,—Another important remedy is the Reform 
of our Church Establishment. The present position 
and agitation of the religious world render this 
a measure of absolute necessity. Our Protestant 
Church, though a great improvement on Popery, is 
still tainted with some of the defects and vices of 
the system from which it.is derived. It has not much 
claim upon the admiration of the rest of the com- 
munity. As long as it was able, it resisted the 
prayers of the Dissenters for freedom of worship. At 
the Restoration its promises were shamefully violated ; 
and, at the Revolution, the Nonconformists would 
not have obtained toleration, if the revenues, and 
even the existence, of the Protestant Establishment 
had not been threatened. by a royal fanatic. Nu- 
merous articles and creeds restrict freedom of in- 
quiry, keep out of the Church many honest, en- 
lightened Christians, and admit the weak, the worldly, 
the ambitious, the time-serving. Its revenues are 
enormous, and most disproportionately divided. It 
looks down upon all Dissenters with a frown; and, 
as to us,—if we except a few of the more en- 
lightened,—we _are scarcely allowed the name of 
Christians. The existence and spread of Puseyism 
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is a sufficient proof of its too great similarity to the 
Church of Rome. The more reasonable of the 
Clergy would willingly remove, or conceal, some ex- 
pressions in the Prayer-Book ; but they are not per- 
mitted to do so. Regeneration by the water of 
baptism is declared—a tenet as monstrous as tran- 
substantiation. Superstitious postures and rites are 
enjoined. Thus the Tractarians have the advantage 
in the argument with their opponents. They are ob- 
noxious from their strictness, and their more exact 
conformity to the service-book. 

Every lover of his country, every friend to the 
uncorrupted Word of Gop, every advocate of civil 
and religious liberty, every one that wishes well to 
his Protestant Church, should pray and labour for 
the reform of our present Establishment. It cannot 
stand long as it is; and it has, undoubtedly, at the 
present time, treacherously opened the gates and 
invited the enemy into the citadel. Let the Univer- 
sities be amended, and opened to all the educated 
youth of the nation. Let an improved Version of 
the Scriptures be sanctioned by public authority. 
Let a score or two of the ultra-Puseyite clergy be 
expelled by a judicious exercise of that discipline 
which is said to be one of the advantages of 
a hierarchy. Let two or three of the Bishops ac- 
company them to preside overthem. Let the people 
have a voice in the appointment of a minister. Do 
not prevent any from worshiping Gop in any peace- 
ful way that they conscientiously approve. Let them 
use what forms, robes, ceremonies, they like: in their 
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devotion, let them turn their faces to any point of 
the compass they may think proper, only let them 
not indulge all these fancies under the patronage, 
and in the service and pay, of a Protestant State. 
How many eminent men have been excluded 
from the Church by its creeds and corruptions who 
might have been its ornament and its defence! 
They have defended and illustratedthe Sacred Volume 
by their learning; they have adorned and benefited 
society by their talents and virtues; and have lived 
in anxiety, and died in poverty,—while others, in the 
Church, with not a tithe of their merit and useful- 
ness, have attained honour and wealth, and amassed 
large fortunes, because they wanted that purity of 
conscience, that integrity of heart, which will never 
depart from the truth: because they have loved the 
things of this world more than the things which are 
of Gop. Is this to go on for ever? Is this great, 
this self-styled wise nation to be always blind to cor- 
ruption, and deaf to the voice of reason and justice ? 
I hope not: for one great preservative from Popery 
would be the reforms of which I have above spoken. 
Some well-meaning persons bid-us to wait with more 
patience: we have an enlightened. ministry—an im- 
proving state of society—and there is danger to be 
feared from violence and precipitation. But they 
seem to expect a super-human patience. How long 
are we to wait? This resistance to all change, which 
the Church manifests, is the very essence of that: 
Papal government which now creates so much alarm. 
It is about a hundred years since Bishop Lowtu 
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said, in the preface to his translation of Isaiah, that 
a new version of the Scriptures was greatly to be 
desired; that the improvements which might be 
made in our translation were great and numberless. 
That learned prelate was right. It is my earnest 
belief that such a work would contribute to the 
credit and stability of the Establishment, and incal- 
culably promote the piety and virtue of the people: 
yet I do not perceive any disposition to comply with 
this excellent advice. How long are we to wait for 
such an alteration? Learned men have been dili- 
gent to correct the works of Homer and Cicero; 
they have written volumes to discover the original 
text of Pindar and Euripides, to amend a line in 
Horace or Aristophanes. They have done well in 
endeavouring to exhibit these authors in their greatest 
purity. Why is not the same veneration shewn 
towards the Sacred Volume? Why are not its in- 
terpolations removed, its obscure passages rendered 
plainer? The love of truth demands it, and it would 
shew a real respect for that venerable Book which 
is the most precious source of our consolation in this 
- life, and of our hope beyond the grave. 

_ It is a hundred and fifty years since Archbishop 
Tillotson wished “that the Church was well rid of 
the Athanasian creed.” That absurd composition is 
still read to the people. How many good men must 
pronounce with sorrow and shame, in the house of 
Gop, a formula of faith which consigns to eternal 
perdition many of the excellent of the earth; which 
declares that such men as Whitby and Watts— 
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Lardner and Price—Wakefield and Lindsay—Locke 
and Milton and Newton—must perish everlastingly ! 
It cannot be that all who utter it, believe it to be 
truth. Why is it not expunged ?—During the past 
century several attempts were made by serious and 
enlightened members of the Church of England to 
obtain a revision of the Articles and the Liturgy. 
They had no success. The same hostility to im- 
provement has always manifested itself, and, for all 
that appears, will do so for a long time to come. This 
is the true Popish spirit which hinders, and will con- 
tinue to impede the truth, “till it be put out of the 
way.” Dr. Lardner says well: 


‘“‘ The introducing force and authority in matters of a speculative 
nature is subversive of true religion and virtue. For what avail 
human decisions if they are not satisfying? If you can bring reason 
and Scripture for any doctrine, men will assent. But to say that the 
Bishops of such a Council have so declared and determined, is not 
convincing. ‘Therefore it ought not to be expected that men should 
confess and act, as if they were so convinced. If you make use of 
any methods, besides those of rational arguments, to induce men to 
profess and act as you desire, you do what lies in your power to make 
them lie and prevaricate.” 


I am not conscious of any bitterness of spirit 
towards the Establishment, or any of its members: 
but its defects and corruptions are so numerous, 
alarming, and indefensible, that it is my solemn con- 
viction that, if our Church and Government will act 
upon the Romish principle, they cannot change 
for the better; if they will perpetuate existing abuses, 
they cannot long retain the attachment of the people: 
all their wealth and power and pride will be un- 
availing. When that which should be our defence 
is treacherous, and that which might be our glory 
becomes our shame, there is little hope. Let us strive 
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and pray, and trust in Gop. In His wisdom and 
justice it may please Him to spread over this island 
the darkness of ages long past. It may be a righteous 
retribution for our national sinfulness and _ in- 
gratitude. A process of suffering may be necessary 
to awaken us all to a proper sense of the blessings 
which we have abused. The ways of Gop are seldom 
like our ways. He sometimes conducts His people 
through dark valleys, to brighter scenes. His will be 
done. In the mean time, it is the duty of every one 
to consider how he may do the most good, not to 
himself alone, but to his neighbour, his country, 
mankind. “No man liveth to himself, but to others 
also.” Let religious teachers be earnest, faithful, 
diligent. Let the people bring forth the excellent 
fruit of faith, virtue, and charity. Parents should 
instil into the minds of their children the principles 
of civil and religious liberty ; a hatred of all vice and 
uncharitableness ; a love of truth, with forbearance 
and kindness towards those who differ from them. 
Let no one think himself so low, so poor, that he 
cannot be useful. He may be a light to those around 
him, of greater or less brightness. Thus, if we can- 
not agree in doctrine, in ceremonies, in discipline, 
and modes of worship, we shall have a unity of 
spirit. We shall be one with Christ, as he was one 
with the Father. Still better, if we may not succeed 
in having things as we wish them,—as we fancy they 
ought to be,—in this life; we shall be preparing for 
a higher, a holier, a happier state, to make ready for 
which, “ now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
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